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Our Old World Background 


By 
BEARD AND BAGLEY 


Something more than the conventional idea that Europe's 
influence on America ceased in 1492—a book which points 


to the true significance of pre sent-day events. 


In this volume the authors complete their series of Ameni- 
can histories for the elementary grades, which now con- 


sists of the following volumes: 
First Book in American History 
Our Old World Background 
History of the American People 


The purpose of the series is to give the pupils of the ele- 
mentary grades a firmer grasp on the history of our own 
country, and a better understanding of their part as citi- 


zens of a great nation. 


The authors have treated the development of the Ameri- 
can people as a great epic. [hey have written directly for 
pupils of the elementary grades, with the capacity and 


interests of such pupils constantly in mind. 
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of them had studied alge 


Ir is Common, in discussions of eduea- 
onal values. to use the alleged fact tha sumably a required sub} 
we soon torget most oft what we learn n the colleges whence the ‘ 
school. This alleged fact n i\ he ised as They spent ten minutes 
na iment that the disciplinary ilues previous notice that a 7 
e b r the most important, or as an be given, half of them 
iment for spending more time on meth questions of A and half of 
is of study. or as an arwument for voes five questions of B. The A 
onal studies which will be kept useful by ©! @bout equal difficulty an 
oe anvinis san areument n the ease of ilike in all that follows 
ev e edu Tio! | it ne so | ct \ 
s are more importan har e inte 
( 
SO iS i? scertain, nobody ha é ‘ 7 
d e extent of this alleged loes 
ting ihe tew measurements nieh 
, 
svchologists have made of long time mem 
. s ol ne ting | Book, | ‘ If 
I notable permanence sulting f S 
1) Common obset 
mn finds a similar permanence of senso 
l. h 1 
or abilities like swimming, or playing } ‘ 
nnis or billiards. With the more purely 
ntellectual abilities, such as ability to What does 
ns e Latin « i ilgebrak ompu 
? eommo opinion is to the effect that 
are los tel ew vears and \ 
would take long me to regal 1} : 
! We can not. however. be sure until 
measure the loss and the relearnir 
L have ently been able to make Eight and one half é 
vh measurement of the loss in the ease no one of the five « 
leeb The subjects were 189 colleg did only one correct] 19 
duates now first-year students in a ‘0 21.7 pe 
sche The condition e such tl etly ; 23.8 per 
letailed information could not be had eo 122 per eent. did 
leel but approx median abilitv was 


ly of ailt ad. Vu 








eme torgettin it, altel 
:, half of these men of « 
] , one tempted to conelude 
Mla ( on o Iie ilgeb) { 
nee acquired has persisted. How sn 
ihe Chior depends, howeve on | 
I e The ¢ nal bility ‘ Wein 
mate ho vell hey would have done 
milar Cs it oOo near the time vhen 
Thie yere study ne ilvebra This | am 
le to do approximately since 10 minutes 
out of 60 spent on Part II the Thorn 
dik Intellivence Examut on for High 
hool Graduates is vive ip to a set of 
lrebraie tasks o hich the first five 
e equal n | » \ or DB above: 
ind many hundreds of records of college 
eshme! t available. lnder the eon 
( ( of the examination these freshmen 
ould spend some extra time upon this 
lvebra test if thev did not use all the 
allotted time upon the other tests. This 
may be regarded as about balaneing the 
addition of the sixth task. It should be 


noted also that, with few exceptions, both 
the 
complete five of the algebra tasks; 


leve graduates and freshmen 


the col 
they do 
There is one more 
College 


them. but make errors. 


consideration. graduates 


of the 


special 


are a seleetion abler freshmen 


In 


espect to scholarship; and college gradu 


ates who study law are perhaps a still 


selection. 
n view of these faets the most probably 
fair comparison seems to be with the top 


’ 
ilf of 


freshmen as rated by the total score 


in the intelligence examination. The facts 
for 200 of them in the algebra test were as 
shown n the table below nh COoMpariso 

with the faets for the college graduates: 


cent. of them did no example eon 
per 


eent,. 


of them did only one 





‘ my ‘ t pel cent ald two < 
rectly ; 1615 per cent. did three yrree 
2 pe ! did four correcth 1! 
ent. did east five correctly 


/ 
X 
14.8 
| ' 
& 

' j '. 
Ihe ‘ ( 1 ( Thre Toul Ve rs 0 
Pron collev entrance in Septembe 
April of the first vear in law school is 
pproximatelyv a reduction from the ab 
io ao to Ol ive of suenh Tasks oO li¢ 
it\ oO do three. ()) we mav say tha 
entrane to college the median of 
rraduates could have done tasks as | 

as 
W) oes equa 
| j What does ‘ l\? 
What is the sum of (a l (< 
a Y a t ? 
If 5t 7 and 3i $1 what does t 
equal? 


whereas, four years or more later he coul 


do only tasks as hard as: 


ar br | What does : equal? 

r (c +d 5 22 (a+d 
What does z equal? 

What does b? (2¢ equal if a 4. / 
‘ 2, and d 1? 

What does z -’y equal if a, y¥ { 
a y2? 

Or, we may express the change as f 
lows: After the interval most of those wl! 


at entrance could do one or two 


correc 
could do none; most of those who could 
three at entrance could do only on 


of eould do 


e ll 


those who four at entrar 


} 
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lid ado ¢é l 
entrance could do three or four 
Consider now the loss from the time « 
rie on o The STUa ( iret i \\ 
! o | le pette thal spec ulate { 
sim we ae l Know the ibil ( 
such a group as our college graduates wher 
‘completed their study of algebra in 
le 9 or 10 The available material 
cludes the data given by Hotz and ree 


ords which J have obtained from about S00 


ipiis in high schoois taken ad ner the 
studv of algebra o \ natew months 
er they had hnishead I Phe est The, 


would have done with a ten-minute test 
ke A and b Estimating as best | ean, 
without an undue expense of time, | obtain 


percents ecorrespol d ne to those tound tor 


college graduates and college freshmen 
as shown in Table 2, for a group of stu 
dents in preparatory schools of high grade 
who are perhaps somewhere near the grade 
of ability represented by our college grad 
lates when these were at that stage. Ae 
cording to this very imperfect determina 
tion, the median man of our group of col 
eve graduates was able to do all or all but 
one of these tasks when he was studying 
ilvebra, and has immediate mastery now oOo! 
only three. How long it would take him to 
recover the ability he had six or seven 


years avo, Wwe do not know. 


4 z 1/ / ala the S¢ ea 
ates a lt poss y mparaodle groups at 
tra e, and at the time f study of algebra 
‘ 
. 
CE LO} l 


et a 
« 
14.8 2 
19.0 6 
21.7 6.5 5 
4 38 t 
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administrative problems 
tive often loses touch with t] 
conditions with which 
necessity deal. The ) Use l 
quate home training 
number of voung peop 
or parentage that 
school make it seem des il 
ods now that would ha b 
a generation or tw ave 
written by one who has ha 
of experience in the class 
a way of knowing better the | 
of every individual—a diftie 
a crowded school. 

Among all the plans for | 
ganization, those which 


year home-room seem best ad 


me 


dent. 


of 
he 
bil 
vi 
bu 


¢ 
7. 


d partly to stim 


riments. 
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an hints, valuable partl) 
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tte the careful oversight 


different grade 


ide only. In e 
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itv for the welfar 
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led among all teae 


academic, so that 


rdensome for al 
a home-room fo 


ned Bo or 30 p 


class they may be 


te? 
sel 


are 


the 


ided the same or 
i00ls. or at least 


rhood now. A Té 
graduated eacl 
filled by mecom 


same district 
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fn accounts written by first year pupils 
ibout ther earls Impressions of high school 
re, many speak of the utter loneliness 
that possessed them when they found 


themselves quite surrounded bv. strai 


According to this scheme, such a 


‘ avoided by assivning each Duy 


the particular care of an older stude 


who lives in his ow? neighborhood il 


ho takes temporal ilv the part of an olde 


rother or sister. The yvoung freshman is 

thus made to feel at home at onee, ts 
ated Immediateiv into the ways of high 

school life, gets a good start in all his 

classes, and is much more likely to rema 

i school. 

Che older pupils feel naturally well ae 
quainted with their teacher, and are 1 
clined to confide in her and tell her about 
themselves and about conditions in their 


neighborhood. Knowing that she depends 
upon them to assist in taking eare of others, 
they become accustomed to responsibility 
and in sehool service acquire the habits that 
make for citizenship. Sinee they live near 
each other, they ean easily look up ab 
sentees and are invaluable in revealing cir 
cumstances that affeet a fellow-pupil’s hap 
piness. Home conditions are sometimes 
such that little work can be accomplished 
there, and much injustice may be avoided 

one can only know the handicaps under 
When 


pupils are led to cooperate mn seeking to 


which young people often labor. 
help and encourage others, the habit of so 
doing will certainly survive. 

If it seems advisable to keep pupils of 
one grade together, why should not an ef 
ficient teacher retain her home-room pupils 
for all 


know them well and the room would be for 


four years? She would learn to 


them a home-room in something more than 
name. In a large school the retention of 
such pupils in the same room might also 
involve their classification according to the 


district in whieh they live, though some 
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contend that such grouping Is ir iro 
democratic. 

‘The rich should mingle with the poo 
**The 


should be placed with those whose parents 


say they. children of the culture 


are most ignorant.’ 


So far as seholarship and behavior 
econeerned, children of unlike distriets 
often very similar. In elass work that 
cupies nearly all the school day, students 
recite together, and learn there to respe 
each other and to value mental ability d 
right eonduet, regardless of each other’s 


howev: 


rank. Far 


in the eves of vouth, are those few precious 


social more imporant 


the morning before the da 


brief 


when one exchanges words with one’s 


moments ih 


those intermissions 


work begins. or 


hest 


friends. These, in young minds, are tl 


times that count! To be comfortable and 


to be yourself you want to choose you 
friends and mingle socially with those with 
whom you are congenial. This presupposes 


a certain common background of exper! 


enees, and herding different types in close 
companionship is just as likely, in the long 
run, to produce enmity as friendship. No 
Let 


boys and girls from unlike sections learn 


true democracy can be thus attained. 


to understand and to respect each othe 
the elass room, but give them a few minutes 
in the day when they may mingle socially 
with their neighbors. 

A four-year home-room should always 
be the nucleus of student government, & 
eouraged and directed by one who knows 
intimately each individual in the group 
This scheme demands, however, the better 
That the latter is a press 


our ablest 


type of teacher. 
ing need is now reeognized by 
thinkers. 

The objection may be made that promo 
tion to a higher home-room is regarded as 
an honor, and this incentive would be e1 
tirely lacking in the four-year room. This 


argument has little weight. for promotio 
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om class to class ll every subjeet would 
quite sufficient. It is far less upsetting 
pupils to remain in the same home room 
i with the same teacher. Promotion 


++ 


om home-room to home-room ofte) re 


ts too in the separation of school friends 
i that should be unnecessary during a 
vear Course, 


Kor other reasons also, it is often an ad 
tage to have homogeneous groups. Air 
some homes is always stale, and per 
immed well with garlie and tobacco. Other 
ditions usually correspond, and _ fre 
juent talks are necessary for boys and giris 
vho have grown up in a neighborhood such 
s this. A home-room teacher who knows 


them well and 1 


whom they have conti 
lenee, Is the one who ean tell them best 
ist what they need to know, and she 
should have some time to do this. 

Nothing has been said in regard to the 
vreat saving of time and energy on the part 
i the teacher, who has only a few pupils 
ich semester added to her room. Accord 
ug to the one-year plan, she might have 
from 20 to 60 thrust upon her all at onee, 
with whose school records, personal habits, 
ambitions, idiosynerasies, and home condi 
tious she is supposed to gain immediately 
utimate knowledge. Llaving from 120 to 
150 other pupils in her classes every day, 
and various other duties, this is quite im- 
possible, and some things are always left 
undone. 

ln the four-year home-room containing 
pupils of one grade only, there would be 
as much detail work the first year as in the 
ordinary one-year room, but for the other 
three years, the knowledge of the pupils 
already aequired could be utilized for their 
good and for promoting the general wel 
tare of the school. 

ln advocating a four-year home-room 
one cannot but admit that in some schools 


where the one-year plan has been in vogue, 
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wonderful work has hee accomplished 
Though this is so, it is undoubtedly true 
that not only is the method in itself a 


‘ 


factor, but the character of the students 


and the faculty as well. The thing that is 
most important in every school, moreover 
s the personality of the principal. He it is 


who determines largely the success or fail 
ure of any scheme. If he happens to 
excellent diseiplinarian the pupils will re 
spect him and will cause but little trouble. 
If he is fortunate enough to possess a win 


ning personality, the teachers will work 


their fingers to the bone with little eom 
ment save oceasionally one that s half 
fretful or sometimes half in fu One ean 


not help but wonder what such a principal 
would he able to aeccomp!| sh i the way 
of raising the standard of scholarship and 


n enlarging his own influence and that of 


his teaching corps, if a better method of 
home-room supervision were adopted 

In order that education may be most 
effective. it is essential that there should 
be efficient instruction in subjects adapted 
to meet the needs of a changing popula 
tion and wise supervision that wjll extend 
beneficient wings over every individual in 
the school. Administrators should un 
doubtedly provide for both. The four-year 
home-room seems peculiarly adapted to 
meet the need for the careful supervision 
of every pupil. 

Heven H. Cowine 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MENTAL TESTS AND COLLEGE 
TEACHING 
One of the conventional wavs of evalu 
ating a test of general mental ability has 
heen to correlate it with academic grades. 
This custom is likely to continue, for what 
ever the value of college marks they have 


at least the virtues of availability and a 
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certain appearance of object t\ \ college classroom; vet here we find 01 
le le } ! l¢ ( 1 the slightest nfluence ot ability 
clete riivigy The alue of mental tests 1 achievement The correlation ) nt 
eer an ta that thie et hor ‘ rence and achievement Ss highet l 
reversed and an attempt be mace te ease of insurance salesmen, typists a} 
mer vith intell ence test scores ly ! not measured accurately the ab tv of 
» lewentiontion eneeke waenld be sare student. or we have failed to measu 
ed instead of test sco ! th fruits achievement ol son unknow! t! 
vould be a new ppra i} ot ( eve o (Les racto enters, 
md through them of college teachin In the winter of 1921 an approa 
ollowine the burst < popularit ! made to this proble m by requesti 
the \rim \lpha test the periodical litera members of an advanced e¢lass in psy 
Tllre contained 1 inv reports of the e¢ re ory TO keep a study sehed ile ro?! 
ution betwee ntelligence test scores and normal weeks and at the end of that 
college marks The studies from which to turn in a statement of the amow 
these reports issued var omewhat 7 time spent on each subject Wher 
method and it s diftieult to reduce the to study time of the 60 students who respo 
Hw common DASIS Probably uw tal veneri | ed Was educed TO a 1 » ho Ss pe 
statement is that n the tvpical college o 
: Inlelliqonee 
niversity thie correlat on between all he hoo [ire [rel 190 140 150 MO 170 | Ifo | 14e 200) Zro Bro |240 
erades of students for a single vear and 7 7) 2 or or ok or rn oa a i te 
the vrades given in such a test as the Arn . . se © o 
Alp| “HIS likely to fall bet ween 7) and 40 if | | T 
Taking grades for single classes the corre oe 
lat On hat irally somewhat lowe}! The 1 T T | 
0 cigiaall ‘ . ' fall a a oe 
majority of eoefticients of correlation fall “4 
y 31 
ine betweer 0 and () The results ob a | 
. = i 
tained at the Universitv of Washington 
: s 
, . ‘ 4 
mav be taken as fairly tvpieal. Using 40 r 
7 t ’ | 4 
: x + + - 
classes seleeted Trom the ¢ olleve ot Science a 
EE 
In such a manner as to vive two or mo 
classes from each department, the mean ° j 7s Se | 
«| ad ° 
. ) ryyy 1 wiih Sa Ms Te eS a | 
sthoie . . ie et rot + ? = ee ° 
coethicient wa { he actual distribution Fig? Ettort x Lntelliqe nce 
0 coeftie ents of eorrelat on follows N-: 343 Y= —-, 449 
COEFFI N OF CORRELATION CORRESPONDING SIZE OF CLASS 
Ss 14 14, 13, 10 
0] O4 13, 18, 
LSO 
] 16. 16. 18. 18. 19. 19 100, 17, 34, 21, 19, 51, 27, 18, 
} $ 9G. 96. 27 7. 27. 27. 28. 28 25. 29. 36, 19, 38, 175, 28, 2 19, 30, 19 
$+, 34, 35, 39 87, 6 68. 200, 28. 88 
$1, 4 i iS, 48 34, 40, 4 lf 4 
ys S4, 
6 ‘ 63 10, 17, 13 
If the general mental abilitv of an indi ¢elass room basis, the correlation betv 
vidual is a factor in suecess anvwhere, one the effort of the students as measured 


would say off-hand that it should be in the the time spent in study, and intellige 
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being high dtl ndard den ne | ths of his ¢l 
. +) ‘ e) ti nt ‘ put schoo e meeti this ! 
ntell ! ( nb Lo moc ! 1 ome ftorm of @ Three 
han ( It and usual mpossible he pre 
lt tulle ! i ( polar ler ‘ Ul ! ‘ su te el t l 
on of tl , , tout : ! his ela s he finds it. so to adjust 1 
rades to she reasonable degree of nter rnd juirements that tt 
vhat hould ‘ or dered his mpor int it lowers his qu ements s S istl 
ewe ste hean. the eat body of supe done, t pou here the lower one tl 
ol tuilent o eontent to let. the f his clas s able to understand the | 
atelligence compensate for idleness, do an tures and carry the required outside wor 
ilmost wu recibly mall amount of serious I ll ordinaril | etl Lp one | 
ntellectual we kK, The pm iblem of tl ol v is Class witl litt] 0 Sicle vork To ¢ 
leve lr n this idlenes ndifference and nd bore them by the of his | 
tiem oft tabeuite tures in addition. Uf he raises his requ 
The remed +} situation must be ments and teaches to keep the median s 
oueht ’ { ‘ ] at ! t 2 F Ou nt oOo (tent MLS na l ( ested Hit st I 
Ww eareful dies of the numerous factors ored and relatively idle upper qu 
nvolved \ drastie raising of standards nd in addition now an ove ked 
~ usually the first suggestion The answe complaining lower quartile 
to this propos ] ven b » study of the \1 nsp Tio? f more than 6U ce ( 
inve of abilit n the tvpL universit tion avs shows what Is actu lly don 
las Although the wide rat of abil In tl majo or ul ersity lasses 
found n el ‘ eomposed = ot ehildret standard s sul t ly low so that ¢ 
homogenous as. ir ds age and_= school ui dullest students can often pass Vv 
rade has lone heen re cornized nm the con | rad Rat he oddly also failure 
mon schools, it is still in practice almost are by no means confined to students 
omple ely ignored im university teaching the lower two quart les but appear int 
Yet mn the TV pl il un ersity elass the most n elligent group There are i 
nter quartile range extends trom st idents courses in which th class standard 1s s 
vho in weneral intelligence and in into hieh that the dull student can not 1 
mation est well below the average } } even i median ry ice The (*¢ rrelat 
who are not f tables for such elasses show characteris 
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level ot 


school 
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he Nation and ot the Neu Republic. Then | 
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nslations, poor, it may be, but at 
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{re good English versions so searee 
« difficult to obtain? Or should Colum 
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anslation? 


On is rue, my censure 
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yw that it is not true, and that the majority 
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ip ! ts care fully p otected Latin tomes, 
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e torty lines (previously referred to) have 
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e torest. After all, I feel that a Greek acecu- 
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mportant than Cicero’s personality, genius, 
oratory, and literary ability. 
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